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Appointments. — The  war  being  fortu¬ 
nate!^  over,  Mr.  Madison  seems  to  have 
recovered  suiftcient  coraiK>8ure,  to  proceed 
to  hi!  the  vacant  olhces  in  the  gift  of  gcK 
vernment  Mr.  Monn)e  is  returned  to  the 
department  of  state ;  ^  first  in  peace,  first  in 
war,  first  in  the  heart”  of  Mr.  Madison,  he 
is,  of  all  others,  equal  to  the  hi^iest  duties 
incident  to  either  condition.  This  gentle¬ 
man  fled  with  at  least  as  much  expedition 
as  his  c^mrageous  patron,  at  the  Bladens- 
burgh  race;  -vad  was,  of  course,  exclusive¬ 
ly  competsit  4br  secretary  at  war.  The 
tempest,  however,  has  no  sooner  subsided, 
than  the  hehn  f  state  again  courts  his  erasp. 
What  a  Universal  genius  !  But  Virginia  de* 
cub's  upon  the  merits  of  our  statesmen,  and 
who  hut  a  Virginian  can  hope  to  be  deemed 
fit  for  all  things. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  envoy  extraonlina- 
vy  to  London  !  Dr.  Franklin  Avould  as  soon 
have  thought  of  opening  a  powder  house 
with  lightning,  as  any  man  desirous  of  a 
good  understanding  with  England,  could 
think  of  sending  Mr.  Adams  there.  We 
think  this  appointment  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
auspicious  to  a  continued  peace,  that  could 
possiiily  have  l>een  made,  for  reasons  yve 
may  hereafter  iletail. 

Mr.  Gallatin  g'>e3  to  Prance,  “  of  dust 
thou  art  made :  and  to  dust  thou  shalt  re¬ 
turn.”  The  French  court  will  be  as  much 
delighted  with  this  appointment,  as  the 
Biitish  will  be  disgusted  with  that  of  Mr. 
Adams.  And,  if  Mr.  Gallatin  can  as  well 
8ncc4»ed  in  forming  a  league  with  the  new 
French  court,  as  our  republican  patriots  did 
with  the  imperial  monster,  there  can  be  no 
duQbt  of  Mr.  Adams’s  ability  to  provoke  a 
very  goo<l  quarrel  with  the  British  cabinet. 

fo  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bayard  goes  to 
Russia.  It  is  a  little  singular,  the  high  ta- 
lenU  which  Uie  critical  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  late  war,  had  forced  into 
Europe,  should  be  deemed  so  essential  to 
the  public  service,  in  a  time  of  neace-  In 
peace,  any  body  may  do  the  business  of  a 
country  abroad,  if  he  has  but  a  good  secre¬ 
tary.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  express 
our  apprehensions  at  this  very  extraordinary 
dlstribiition  of  our  late  ministers. 

Mr.  Clay  oomts  home — and  so  dees  Mr. 
var..  TTT.  U  g 


Crawford.  The  former  h^is  agreed  to  cHo* 
continue  a  war  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
recommend ;  and  the  latter,  we  presume# 
is  su^cientljr  tired  of  the  intrigues  of  di¬ 
plomacy,  to  prefer  the  bar  of  the  senate 
chamber.  I  think  1  know  Mr.  Crawford 
well.  I  once  heard  him  say,  in  XeSer- 
son’s  time,  “this  administration  have  m 
far  outstripped  the  federalists,  in  aristocre* 
cy,  as  the  federalists  outstripped  the  cour 
stitution.”  He  is  an  honourable  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  man ;  zealous  and  frank,  but  wise 
and  firm.  And  I  can  readily  conceive  tbit 
such  a  man  was  not  calculated,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  our  cabinet,  for  the  purpfises,  for 
which  a  minister  is  wanted  at  Paris. 

Joseph  Anderson,  who  has  panted  so  lon(| 
for  a  foreign  embassy,  t0  the  great  enter¬ 
tainment  of  every  b^y  at  Washington, 
becomes  comptroller.  1  cannot  undertake 
to  deny  but  he  may  be  fit  to  “  dream  of  m(>- 
ney  bags.” 

The  labourer  is  northy  qf  his  hxre  ;  and 
Charles  Ingersol  takes  the  place  of  Mr# 
Dallas,  as  attorney  for  Pennsylvania.  Th'e 
Charles  Ingersol  was  once  as  frantic  a  de¬ 
mocrat,  as  our  Judge  Spencer.  Their  his¬ 
tories,  however,  are  different  Spencer 
could  not  make  the  federalists  do  what  he 
wanted;  and  turned  his  coat.  Ingersol 
knew  the  federalists  could  do  nothing ;  and 
he  turned  his  coat.  They  are  now  patriots 
of  the  first  purity. 

With  such  incentives,  there  seems  to  be 
immense  folly  in  sticking  to  a  prostrate  par* 
ty.  Such  men  as  Spencer,  Ingersol,  and 
the  Goodies,  know  better.  1  have  no  objec* 
tion  they  should.  Better  one  house  filled# 
than  two  spoiled.  But  for  my  part,  rather 
than  undergo  the  torture  of  looking  in  the 
face,  one  honest  man,  who  tbwoughly 
knows  my  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  I  would  feed  upon  poverty,  and 
groan  my  life  out,  under  just  such  neglect 
of  the  federal  party,  as  I,  and  my  Courier, 
are  now  daily  doomed  to  e^iperience^ 

“  The  war  has  ended  gloriously— our 
arms  have  been  brilliantly  successful.”  1 
grant  you,  Mr.  Madison,  every  where,  where 
you  and  your  heads  of  departments  were  not 
present,  briinaut  indeed*  Wherever  tbnf 
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horrible  incubus  was  not  feU,  our  exertions 
were  vigorous  and  triumphant.  But  at 
Wrtshington,  where  the  genius  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  exerted  itself  with  paralytic  ener¬ 
gy,  total  discomfiture  and  disgrace  were  wit¬ 
nessed.  On  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence, 
.where  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  con¬ 
fused  every  thing,  the  like  result. 

Baltimore  took  care  of  itself.  General 
Izard  was  ordered  to  take  his  force  to  a ' 
quarter  where  there  was  no  need  of  it;  and  j 
McDonough  supplied  by  his  energy,  the  | 
w^ant  of  knowledge  and  foresight  on  the  j 
part  of  government.  { 

At  New-Orleans  the  people  performed 
prodigies.  Government  furnished  Jackson. 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  offspring  of  cabinet  wisdom ; 
and  failed  of  course.  Our  measures  of  of- 
fence^  of*invasion  in  other  words,  were  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  administration,  and  their  result 
was  as  contemptible  as  their  authors.  The 
measures  of  defence  were  produced  by  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  they  were  the  measures  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  !  Let  the  different  results  prove  what 
can  be  done,  on  the  one  hand,  t>y  a  brave 
people ;  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  uniformly  expect  from  an  imbecile,  pi¬ 
tiful  administrationr 


When  there  was  no  -hope  of  peace,  we 
I1R4I  despatches^  by  the  quantity.  What  is 
the  reason  we  are  not  yet  furnished  with 
either  the  instructions  of  government,  to 
our  ministers  at  Ghent,  nor  the  diplomatic 
correg]>ondence  ?  The  time  was,  when  our 
eyes  were  perpetually  filled  with  the  dust 
and  grit  produced  from  this  eternal  see-saw- 
ing.  What  is  the  reason  it  cannot  bear 
the  light  now  ?  The  administration  has 
gained  On  honourable  peace,  as  tluy  say, 
but  nolwdy  is  permitted  to  know  how  they 
brought  it  about.  I  suspect,  after  all,  Mr. 
Madison  is  not  quite  so  much  pleased  with 
his  peace,  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

General  Jackson. — I  copy  the  following 
most  willingly  from  the  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser^  because  1  have  certainly  no  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  general  an  Englishman, 
if  he  is,  in  truth,  an  American.  For  my  own 
part,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  I 
venture  to  say,  my  correspondent  can  lose 
nothing  in  respectahility  by  comparison  with 
Mr.  Lewis’s.  There  is  certainly  some 
mistake  ;  and  as  certainly  I  am  unable  to 
tell  where  it  lies.  Curia  advisare  vult. 

From  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Hie  following  communication  is  firom  the  pen  of 


a  very  respectable  oorrespendent,  who  lia# 
been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with* 
Major  General  Andrew  Jacrson,  the  hero  of 
New  Orleans.  It  will  put  a  stop  to  the  idle 
story  which  is  now  on  a  circuit  through  the 
American  newspapers,  that  this  distinguished 
general  was  born  in  England. 

GENERAL  JACKSON. 

He  was  born  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement  on 
the  border  of  North  Carolina.  His  father  was 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Charlotte  academy,  in  Mecklenburgh  county,  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  studied  and  practised 
law  for  a  short  time.  Hb  removed  from  Caro- 
linar  to  Nashville,  in' the  state  of  Tennessee.  It 
was  then  a  territory,  and  he  was  there  appoint¬ 
ed  the  attorney  for  the  United  States.  When 
that  territory  became  a'  state  he  was  the  first 
representative  in  congress  from  the  state,  and 
he  afterwards  served  in  the  senate ;  but  soon 
resigned  his  seat.  He  was  then  appointed  a 
judge  in  that  state,  but  soon  retired  from  the 
bench  also,  upon  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  of  the  militia.  How  well  he 
was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  military  employment, 
his  conduct  against  the  Indian  and  the  white  en¬ 
emy  has  fully  established. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Albany,  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  23. 

“  The  council  is  at  a  dead  stand ;  and  I 
can  almost  assure  you  that  no  appointments 
will  be  made  for  New-York,  until  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Clinton  is  decided.  On  this  subject 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  a 
much  greater  of  feeling.  Your  Tammany 
representation,  all  but  Air.  Warner,  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  extremely  ferocious  on  the 
occasion-— declaring  they  will  hold  up  no 
ticket  in  New-York  next  spring,  unless  Mr. 
Clinton  is  dropped.  They  are  understood 
to  have  gone  so  far  as  even  to  declare  that 
they  will  earnestly  insist  upon  it,  that  none 
of  their  friends  shall  accept  an  otfice  under 
a  council  that  reappoints  your  present 
mayor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state, 
wFio  insist,  that  Mr.  Clinton  h;ts  always  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability 
and  dignity;  that  his  great  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  energetic  measures  last  sum¬ 
mer,  demand  that  at  least  he  should  not  be 
rewarded  with  public  ingratitude.  That  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  democratic  party  of 
this  state,  who  nominated  him  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  ;  and  that  to  put  him  down  for  com¬ 
plying  with  that  call,  would  be  to  disgrace 
all  who  were  concerned  in  that  measure,  and 
of  course  many,  very  many  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  influential  adherents  of  the 
party  in  this  state.  You  would  be  astoniskr 
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to  see  liOw  naHj  Arm  asd  immoveable 
IVierids  Mr.  Clinton  has  in  the  democratic 
party. 

“  The  situation  of  the  council  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  embarrassing;  to  his  excellency*  Two 
members,  Mr.  Elmendorf  from  the  Middle^ 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  from  the  Eastern  District, 
are  decidedly  resolved  u;jon  reappointing 
Mr.  Clinton.  The  two  others  are  sahl  to 
be  as  decidedly  the  other  way.  And  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  the  governor  finds 
birnself  in  a  woful  dilemma.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  declared,  and  very  recent  I  v,  that  the 
good  of  the  city,  and  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  honesty  required  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  has  been  so  severely  and 
Opeiil}^  thre^itened  hy  the  fifriosi  of  New- 
York,  that  the  poor  man  knows  not  how’  to 
acts-with  safety  to  his  popularity.  On  the, 
one  Iiand  the  anathemas  of  the  southern 
district  strike  him  w'ith  terror;  on  the  other, 
every  other  man  from  the  interior  assures 
him  of  the  fatal  conse(|Uences  of  sacrificing 
«uch  a  man  as  Mr.  Clinton.  What  his  ex¬ 
cellency  will  do,  it  is  hardly  possl'vie  to  guess. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  he  will  go  with  the 
party  which  menaces  him  most  furiously; 
and  as  the  Tammany  men  have  at  their  head 
Judge  Sjiencer,  a  <reiilleman  you  well  know^ 
not  excelled  for  impepious  dictation,  and 
who  has  often  tried  the  efficacy  of  his  pow- 1 
ers  on  poor  Tompkins,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Mr.  Clinton  will  he  let  down.  The 
judge’s  hostility  to  Mr.  Clinton  is  very  inve¬ 
terate.  For  tills  two  reasons  are  assigned 
iiore.  The  first  is,  that  he  owes  his  stand¬ 
ing  and  his  ollice  entirely  to  Mr.  Clinton’s 
countenancing  him,  when  he  apostatised 
h'om  the  tederal  part)" ;  and  the  other,  that 
he  is  the  mayor’s  lirotlier  in  law,  having 
married  two  of  his  sisters. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  the  hungry 
expectants  of  office  from  your  city,  who  are 
besitting  the  council  here,  hy  night  and  by 
<hiy,  and  before  and  behind,  on  this  side 
and  that  side,  and  every  side,  scarcely  know’ 
what  to  do.  If  they  are  hostile  to  the 
mayor,  they  can  expect  nothing  from  El* 
meudorf  and  Hubbard;  if  friendly,  the  two 
other  members  will  certainly  be  ofiVnded. 
If  they  knew  what  the  governor  would  pro¬ 
bably  do,  they  would  have  no  difficulty. 

The  council  has  done  nothing  this  day, 
Mr.  Elmendorf  being  on  a  visit  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  at  Esopiis;  some  member  of  which  is 
understood  to  be  very  sick.  How  long  he 
wll  he  absent  is  uncertain.  But  nothing 
tHll  be  done  till  bis  return*’’ 


FOR  TilB 
Mr.  Editor, 

A  countryman  who  came  into  town  to  see  thh 
fine  sights  at  the  illumination  in  honour  of  peace* 
begs  a  spare  corner  of  your  paper  to  tell  you 
how  much  he  was  delighted — and  disappointed. 
I  am  not  particular  about  dates;  but,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  is  about  three  weeks  since 
the  Favourite^  with  the  glad  tidings,  arrived  in 
our  harbour.  The  spontaneous  burst  of  joy 
which  the  news  occasioned,  was  to  be  expected, 
and  the  partial  iiiuminktionon  that  happy  night 
was  natural  and  laudable.  But  was  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  the  general  expression  of  the  ge* 
neral  joy  would  be  deferred  and  disciplined  as 
we  have  seen  it?  It  would  be  mal-a-propos, 
however,  to  be  grave  on  a  subject  which  uiaikeJ 
every  body  glad. 

There  is  an  old  volume  which  you,  sir,  and  I, 
and  the  late  committee  of  arrangement,  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  being  better  acquainted 
’with.  It  tells  ns  that  “  he  that  observeth  the 
wind  shall  not  sow  ;  and  he  that  regardeth  the 
clouds  shall  not  reap.”  The  said  committee  had 
intbrmf^d  the  citizens,  arid  all  the  world,  that  a 
general  and  splentlid  illumination  would  take 
place  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  In- 
fonnation  of  this  fact  reached  town  upon  Sunday  ; 
and  plain  unthinking  people  took  it  for  g»anted 
that  the  city  would  be  lighted  up  next  evening. 
By  no  means :  that  did  nrit  suit  the  views  of  the 
committee.  Well,  Wednesday  evening  was 
announced.  Wednesday  came,  and  we  were 
entertained  with  a  beautiful  snow-storm.  The 
committee,  weatherwise  as  an  almanac- maker# 
resolved,  about  noon,  that  the  storm  should  con¬ 
tinue  four  and  twenty  hours  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  postponed  the  exhibition 
till — next  night?  No,  no.  That  did  not  suit 
their  views.  Till  next  Monday  night,  gentle 
reader.  Most  unfortunately  for  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  weather  cleared  up  alwiit  sundown. 
Knowing  that  corporation  edicts  are  not  such 
absolute .  things  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes'and 
Persians,  a  number  of  the  citizens  resolved  that 
the  storm  was  postponed  till  Monday,  and  that 
tliey  should  light  up  thrthwith.  Accordingly 
one  half  the  city  was  handsomely  illuininatetl 
that  same  everting. 

Here  tlio  idea  suggests  itself,  that  while  man* 
woman,  and  chikij  were  ready  to  leap  out  of  their 
skins  tor  joy,  on  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  of 
peace,  there  tvas  the  strangest  delay  aiiti  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  public  demonstration  of  this  joy  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  There  was  so  much  cal¬ 
culation  and  hesitation,  and  preparation,  that 
the  glad  sensation,  wliich  was  tbriilihg  through 
the  nation,  had  almost  escaped  by  mere  evapo¬ 
ration.  On  the  evenings  of  Aionday  and  Tues¬ 
day  various  houses  in  the  suburbs  were  lighted 
up;  on  We<hiesday,  as  has  just  been  said,  half 
the  city  ;  and  on  Thursday  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  in  the  village  of  Greenwich. 

Well,  Monday  evening,  to  which  the  grand  il¬ 
lumination  stood  prorogued,  arrived,  and  proved 
to  be  as  dark  and  dismal  as  any  amateur  ih  can- 
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dlelight  eouk]  desiM.  The  streets  had  the  ad- 
rantage  of  a  fine  thaw  after  the  heavy  snow,  and 
ie  few  places  were  more  than  knee  deep.  The 
glare  of  the  rockets  was  happily  obscured  by 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  atmosplrere.  And  the 
beginning  of  the  rain  was  ingeniously  made  the 
signal  for  the  fireworks  to  commence,  t  have 
not  any  words  to  waste  on  the  fairy  scenery  of 
the  city  hall ;  and  the  newspapers  haye  teemed 
with  descriptions,  till  we  have  them  by  heart, 
of  the  sundry  transparencies,  and  the  number 
of  candles  that  were  lit  in  each  and  every  inha¬ 
bitable  dwelling.  Having  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour  gazing  on  the  wonderments,  I  hastened  to 
the  stable  where  I  had  put  up  my  mare.  Ro- 
sinante !  said  1,  it  is  enough.  The  splendours 
thou  hast  encountered  have  made  thy  blind  eye 
blinder. 

Learning  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenwich, 
in  town  meeting  assembled,  had  resolved,  in 
the  praise-wortliy  spirit  of  deference  and  post¬ 
ponement,  not  to  illuminate  till  the  night  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  city  exhibition,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
f  can  see  the  village  without  being  troubled 
with  the  Jostling  and  floundering  that  were  so 
roneb  practised  in  town.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  care  to 
play  second-fiddle  to  the  city,  had  lighted  up, 
according  to  a  prior  arrangement,  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  fc^fore  :  they  have,  therefore,  no 
merit  in  regard  to  the  second-fiddle  administra¬ 
tion.  Well,  as  Tuesday  followed  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  night  was  the  great  night  at  Greenwich. — 
The  evening  was  favourable.  Discharges  from 
a' field  piece,  and  the  blaze  of  rockets,  announ¬ 
ced  the  hour.  Hammond  street,  the  principal 
one  in  the  village,  was  generally  illuminated. — 
Several  of  the  houses  displayed  taste  and 
splendour..  Solitary  dwellings,  scattered  up 
1^  down  the  place,  contributed  their  share  to 
the  common  entertainment.  Tar  barrels  stuck 
up  among  trees,  and  upon  poles,  shed  a  lustre 
and  a  fragrance  peculiarly  their  own. 

But  to  particularize  a  little.  Col.  Few^s  house 
was  conspicuous,  as  it  stands  alone,  and  is  large, 
and  his  principal  neighbours  bad  rlluminated  the 
former  evening.  Thus  was  the  ancient  adage 
verified.  “  Where  there’s  few,  there’s  not 
many.”  I  had  almost  forgot  to  say,  that  being 
President  of  the  City  Bank,  he  very  laudably 
availed  himself  of  the  transparency  that  had 
been  exhibited  in  town  the  night  before.  Al¬ 
derman  Wendover,  looked  well  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  having  a  flag  displayed  front  and  rear — 

Two  are  better  than  one.”  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  the 
iMuik,  made  a  good  appearance.  The  transpa¬ 
rency  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  gentleman 
himself;  it  had  a  rich,  substantial  look.  A  by¬ 
stander  observed,  ”  he  would  rather  see  dollars 
than  clingstones  and  cucumbers  tumbling  out  of 
the  cc^pricons,**  and  being  told  the  cornucopia  on 
the  Mechanics*  Bank  transparency,  bad  eagles 
and  dollars  by  the  bushel,  he  replM,  ”  I’ll  open 
my  account  with  the  Mechanics’  to-morrow.” 
Mr.  Burrill’s  bouse,  opposite  the  bank,  looked 
ttrj  welU  A  rectuxibent  merino,  on  a  beauti¬ 


ful  transpareney,  did  aet  seem  the  least  soiled* 
by  being  exhibited  the  night  before  in  town. 
Some  tavern  in  the  city  furnished  the  following 
to  a  house  in  Hammond  street.  ”  The  treaty 
ratified-^Traitors  mortified — Madison  glorified 
— The  people  satisfied.”  Fie !  fie !  says  I,  that 
folks  should  He.  But  my  paper  is  done,  so  I  bid 
you  good-by. 

Z.  Y.  H. 


voa  THE  EXA WINER. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Some  years  ago  I  commenced  an  action 
against  one  of  my  neighbours  for  waylaying 
my  cattle,  and  frequently  taking  them  up,  as 
they  were  going  and  returning  from  the  watering, 
place.  He  bad  done  me  a  world  of  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  had  actually  penned  iip^  6,257  of  my 
best  horned  cattle,  and  1  was  determined  to* 
have  satisfaetioo.  ^  1  went  to  law  with  him^ 
and  the  case  remained  in  court,  two  or  three 
years.  We  had  frequent  trials and  sometimes 
be  beat  me,  and  sometimes  I  beat  him.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  the  costs  to  pay,  sometimes  I.  At 
last,  as  my  lawyers  and  witnesses  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  money — in  fact  1  was  obliged  to  mort¬ 
gage  my  farm  so  deep,  I  could  no  longer  borrow 
the  smallest  sum  on  my  note,  I  concluded  to  set¬ 
tle  with  my  neighbour,  so  I  proposed  the  matter 
to  him.  He  said  he  was  willing.  Well,  said  I, 
will  yon  promise  to  take  no  more  of  my  cattle, 
if  I  withdraw  the  suit.  He  answered  very 
churlishly,  no.  Well,  will  you  agree  to  give 
back  those  you  have  taken  ?  No.  Why  theo 
said  I,  what  will  you  do?  I  will  agree  said  be 
that  you  may  withdraw  your  action  if  you  please. 
But  as  for  the  cattle,  they  are  my  rattle,  every 
mother’s  son  of  them,  and  I’ll  keep  them.  And 
more  than  that,  whenever  1  find  my  cattle 
among  yours.  I’ll  take  ’em  out ;  and  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  you  may  lump  it.  However,  said  he,  1 
agree  to  your  withdrawing  your  suit,  only  on  one 
condition.  Well  said  I,  what  is  that  ?  Why, 
that  you  will  agree  to  leave  it  to  arbitration, 
whether  the  north  line  of  your  farm  does  not  en¬ 
croach  too  far  upon  mine.  I  thought  this  rather 
hard,  as  I  had  had  the  farm  in  possession  more 
than  thirty  years ;  which  my  kwyer  tells  me 
bars  even  a  writ  of  right.  I  was  so  pushed,  how¬ 
ever,  lor  money,  to  go  on  with  my  law  suit,  that 
1  submitted  to  the  condition.  And  1  confess  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  not  a  Httle  mortified 
when  my  neighbours  began  teazing  me,  by  say¬ 
ing,  ”  did  we  not  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  law  ? 
Did  we  not  tell  you  how  foolish  it  was,  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad  ?  And  now  your  cattle  are 
gone,  and  your  lands  are  all  mortgaged — and 
you  have  settled  and  don’t  even  know  Imw  much 
of  your  farm  you  may  lose  besides.  O !  you  are 
a  pretty  one  to  go  to  law.”  t  confess  I  hnug 
my  head  with  shame.  But  my  wife,  who  is  a 
proper  tongiiey  person,  declmr^  she  was  entire¬ 
ly  satisfied ;  for  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  she  first 
urged  me  to  this  suit.  ”  O !  said  she,  if  yoic 
bad  only  beard  hoif  troa  oar  vrtUiesfes  swore—. 
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Aoi  oHf  lawyers,  bow  they  plead !  Why  it  i« 
worth  going  to  law  if  it’s  only Jto* hear  the  law¬ 
yers.  And  our  lawyers,  said  she,  were  the 
best  lawyers  in  the  world ;  there  was  Counsellor 
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selves.” 


to  arbitration,  was  more  than  1  could  bear  to 
thintrof  with  any  comfort. 

To  tell  yon  the  truth,  i  could  never  dearly 


peace.  By  that  1  understand  we  fcft  nothing 
we  went  to  war  for ;  and  agree  to  subject  our 
boundaries  to  arbitration  Jnst  ended  like  my 
law  suit,  said  I.  But  to  my  inexpressible  delight 
1  hud  that  the  war  has  been  successful.  That  it 


as  ray  lawyers  plead  for  me. 


neighbourhood, 


ton  and  all  the  republican  party  on  my  side. 
Yonrs. 

SOLOMOIT  Shallowpate. 
’ SpitenduveU  Feb,  25,  1814. 

Form  the  National  Intelligencer  qf  March  1. 
IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENTS. 


Senate,  viz : — 

James  Monroe^  (late  Secretary  of  War)  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

John  Quincy  Adorns^  to  be  Minister  to  Great 
Britain. 


vice  William  Crawford,  resigned.  | 

James  A.  Bayard^  to  be  Mimster  to  Russia, 
vice  John  Q.  Adams.  bt.  Lawrenc 

Joseph  Anderson^  (now  a  Senator  from  Ten-  Rasste  am 
nessee)  to  be  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  vice  turned^ 
Bzekiel  Bacon,  resigned.  Steuben 

Charles  J.  IngersoU  (now  a  Representative  in  gudfolk 
Congress)  to  be  Attorney  of  the  United  States  Q„ii:van 
for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  A.  J.  Dal- 

las,  resigned.  tti** 

Captains  John  Rodgers,  Isaac  HtdU  and  Da-‘  C*  Istep 
vid  Porter,  to  constitnte  a  board  of  commission-  W arren 
6rs  of  the  navy  recently  passed.  ‘  W ashingtoii 

All  the  above  nomioations  are  said  to  have  Westcheitinr 
been  unauimously  confirmed  yesterday,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  to  Mil  tf  wMch  Ihcro  was 
#00  negative,  ’ 


^  Cmniies. 

Electors. 

Pop-'<S. 

jj  Albany  ^ 

5476 

33’?85 

Allegany 

619 

3833 

-  Broome  (Onego  m  return)  1324 

8482 

Cayuga 

5526 

37318 

>  1  Chatauque 

640 

4259 

1  Chenango  (Eastern,  Greene 

and  Pharsalia,  not 

re- 

turned) 

3113 

20219 

Clinton 

1283 

7764 

Columbia 

5317 

33979 

Cortland 

1540 

10993 

Delaware  (FranJtlin  no  ret*)  2810 

19289 

'Dutchess  . 

6685 

43707 

j  Essex  (Jau  and  Seroon  not 

• 

returned) 

1197 

7807 

j  Franklin  ^ 

452 

8568 

'Genesee 

3985 

23973 

Greene 

2861 

'  20200 

Herkimer 

3438 

20837 

Jefferson 

2787 

1 81^64 

1  Kings 

1225 

‘7055 

Lewis 

1184 

6848 

Madison 

4dl2 

26276 

Montgomery 

6437 

40680 

New- York 

13941 

05519 

Niagara  (^ot  returned) 

Oneida  (^otence  no  reL) 

6847 

44833 

Onondaga 

4678 

3080r 

Ontario 

0096 

56892 

Orange 

4478 

31284 

Otsego 

6402 

40587 

Putnam 

1499 

9353 

Queens 

3210 . 

19269 

Rensselaer 

5924 

36839 

Richmond 

824 

5502 

Rockland 

1146 

781  r 

Saratoga 

5120 

31139 

Schenectady 

1773 

10896 

Schoharie 

4638 

19323 

Seneca 

3270 

21401 

I  St.  Lawrence,  (OswegatMe 
Rassie  and  Russel,  not  re- 
tumed)  1254 

Steuben  1831 

Suffolk  3709 

Sullivan  1047 

Tioga  1589 

Ulster  4189 

Warren  1321 

Washington  5487 

Weitcheiter  4290 


157,054  1,01 


709* 

11121 

21368 

0233 

10438 

26328 

7838 

36358 

26367 


! 
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The  ajegregate  |K»pu1atioii,  in  1810,  of 
the  county  and  towns  from  which  the  re- 
turas  have  not  been  received  (except  East 
on  and  Rossie,)  was  13915 ;  so  that  the  to¬ 
tal  population  of  the  state  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  about  one  million  and  thirty 
THOUSANP  souls. 

There  will  be  an  increase  of  14  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  house  of  assembly,  which 
inust  be  allotted  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  western  district.  The  appointment 
will  be  one  member  to  about  8000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  1500  electors. 

P.  S.  We  observe  by  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  that  in  “  several  of  the 
towns,  the  electoral  population  has  not  been 
added  to  the  male  population  by  the  per¬ 
sons  taking  the  census  hence  the  aggre¬ 
gate  is  greater  than  is  stated  above. 

CO^G^SS. 

rphe  following  message  was,  on  Monday 
Feb.  27th,  traYismitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  both  houses  of 
congress r 

To  the  senate  and  house 

representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Peace  having  happily  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  accidents, 
which,  during  the  periods  of  war  in  Europe, 
misht  tend  to  interrupt  it : — and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  in  particular,  that  the  navigation,  of  1 
American  vessels  exclusively  by  American 
seamen,  either  natives  or  such  as  are  alrea¬ 
dy  naturalized  would  not  only  conduce  to 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  but,  also,  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and, 
consequently  to  render  our  compierce  and 
navigation  independent  of  the  service  of 
foreigners,  who  might  be  recalled  by  their 
governments,  under  circumstances  the  most 
inconvenient  to  the  United  States.  I  re¬ 
commend  the  subject  therefore  to,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  congress,  and,  in  deciding 
upon  it,  I  am  persuaded,  that  they  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  estimate  the  policy  of  manifestin'^- 
to  the  world  a  desire,  on  all  occasions,  b 
cultivate  harmony  with  other  nations,  hr 
any  reasonable  accommodations,  which  d< 
not  impair  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  es 
sential  rights  of  a  free  and  independent 
people.  The  example  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government  will  merit,  and  may 
be  expected  to  receive  a  reciprocal  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  the  friendly  pow'ers.in  Europe. 

TAMES  MADISON. 

Tkhruafy  25, 1815. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE. 

•  Senate. 

Friday^  February  24. 

Uote  of  thanks  to  the  d fenders  of  N.  Orleans. 

The  Coiiiinittee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  was 
referred  tvvo  Resolutions  relative. to  the  success¬ 
ful  defence  ef  the  lines  at  New-Oricans  by  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Mujor  General 
Jackson,  report  the  follo\ying  Resolve,  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

J OSEPH  W I NTON,  Per  Order. 

Whereas  certain  resolutions  have  been  pre* 
sented  to  this  Senate  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
losed  to  present  to  IMajor  General  Anuuew 
Jackson  the  thanks  of  this  senate  for  his  sue* 
cessfni  defence  of  New-Orleans ;  and  whereas 
this  Senate  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  bravery  and  skill,  which  distingiukhcd  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  in  the  defence  aiiud^d'td  in  tlie 
said  proposed  resolutions,  hut  also  in  many  laud 
and  naval  combats,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war ;  a«d  whereas  the  war 
with  Great  BriUiin,  hath,  in  its  late  periods,  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  defensive  aspect  than  otherwise, 
and  the  valiant  and  successful  defence  of  New- 
Orleans  by  Major  General  Jackson  and  his  brave 
assoniates,  have  entitled  them  to  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  of  brave  and  honourable  defenders  of 
their  country  :  And  notwithstanding  the  opinion, 
of  this  Senate  in  relation  to  the  injustice  and 
wantonness  of  this -war,  in  its  original  ofi'ensive 
character,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
unchanged  ;  And  notwithstanding  that  the  gross 
improvidence  of  the  adcninistration  in  conduct¬ 
ing  it,  has  been  apparent  even  in  tlie  ease  allud¬ 
ed  to  by  the  proposed  resolutions,  and  that  the 
correctness  of  these  principles  has  been  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  does  not  secure  any  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  originally  declar¬ 
ed — Yet  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  are  not 
disposed,  from  these  considerations,  to  withhold 
under  such  circumstances  due  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  defenders  of  the  soil  : 

Therefore  RESOLVED^  That  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the 
achievements  and  valor  of  Major  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  and  his  brave  companions,  for 
their  splendid  victory  gained  on  the  8lh  day  of 
January  last,  over  the  British  troops  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  General  Packenham,  in  an 
attack  on  the  lines  pear  New-Orleans,  and  tliat, 
while  they  participate  in  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  this  event  is  calculated  to  produce, 
they  are  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  (o  Almighty  God  for  his  signal  interposition 
in  behalf  of  onr  Country,  and  above  all  for  that 
Divine  Favour,  with  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to 
us  the  return  of  peace.  Read  and  accepted. 

HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES. 

Monday^  February  24. 
vote  OF  thanks. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
tion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Jackson  and 
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iris  brarc  associates,  offer  the  followiDg  report 
aud  resolution  which  were  accepted  : 

THE  REPORT. 

The  committee  respectfully  report.  That  this 
bouse  has  uniformly  expressed  Its  disapprobation 
of  the  principles  of  the  war,  and  the  conquests 
at  which  it  aimed.  The  disasters  which  fre¬ 
quently  followed  our  attempt  at  invasion,  ha¬ 
ving  enabled  our  enemy  to  convert  their  wea' 
pons  of  resistance  into  those  of  offensive. opera¬ 
tion,  the  character  of  the  war  became  changed  ; 
and  the  defenders  of  their  own  became  the 
invaders  of  our  own  soil.  The  unanimity  and 
alacrity  which  have  been  exhibited  by  *the 
militia,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  in  its  de¬ 
fence,  afibrds  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
that. its  spirit  remained  unbroken  by  defeat. — 
The' heroic  defence  of  our  invaded  territory,  that 
same  exalted  pride  of  character  which  regula¬ 
ted  the  moral  sentiment,  and  restrained  ns  from 
a  war  of  conquest,  would  uot  suffer  us’to  yield  in 
a  war  of  defence. 

Although  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty ‘Sove¬ 
reign  of  nations,  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami¬ 
tous  war  ill  which,  through  the  improvidence  of 
the  administration,  our  treasures  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  ;  our  credit  exhausted  ;  and  thousands  of 
our  lives  have  been  destroyed ;  without  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  any  of 'the  olgects  for  which  it  was 
declared ;  yet  we  cannot  but  duly  appreciate 
the  merit  uf  those  brave  officers  and  men ;  both 
in  our  ships  and  armies,  who,  by  the  valouroiis 
exertion  of  their  courage  and  skill  in  defence  of 
their  country,  have  elevated  onr  national  cha¬ 
racter,  and  honoured  the  American  name. 

At  a  time  w’ben  the  general  government,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  constitutional  provision  requiring 
them  to  “  protect  each  .state  from  invasion,”  had 
neglected  the  erection  of  works  of  defence ;  to 
supply  the  munitions  of  war.  and  to  furnish  the 
regular  troops  necessary  for  its  protection  ;  the 
long  threatened  city  of  New  Orleans  was.  invest¬ 
ed  by  a  powerful  army,  under  the  command  of 
veteran  officers  ;  and  preserved  by  a. force,  con¬ 
sisting,  “  principally  of  the  militia,”  who  with 
patriotic  zeal  in  defence  of  their  soil,  flew  to  the 
post  of  danger,  and,  under  the  direction  of  an 
intoHigeiit,  brave  and  pnident  general,  accom- 
«.plished  aglorioiis  and  almost  unexampled  victory. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolve,  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BENJAMIN  GREENE,  per  order. 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be 
presented  to  Major  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
ami  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  hi.s  eom- 
inand,  for  their  assiduity  in  the  action  of  pro¬ 
jecting  works,  “  while  the  enemy  were  opposing 
them,”  and  for  the  valour,  talents,  prudence 
and  patriotism,  exhibited  by  them  in  defence  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  against  the  gallant  at¬ 
tack  of  a  powerful  British  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  MaJ.  General  Packenham ;  which,  with 
trifling  loss  on  our  part,  terminated  io  a  total 
og/9rthrow  of  the. assailants. 


AN  ADBRB3S 

Of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  their  constituents,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
(jConclwUdfrompiige  373.) 

To  the  Berlin  decree  succeetied  the  Bii- 
tisli  orders  in  council  of  the  7th  of  January, 
1807,  wiiich  were  merged  in  the  orders  of 
the  11th  of  November  following.  These 
declared  “  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to 
France,  and  its  allies,  from  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  flag  was  excluded,  all  the  colonies  of 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  enemies,  io  a  state 
of  blockade prohibiting  all  trade,  in  the 
produce  and  manufactures,  of  the  sakl  coun¬ 
tries  or  colonies,  and  making  all  vessels  tra¬ 
ding  to  or  from  them,  and  all  merchandise, 
on  board,  subject  to  capture  and  condemna- 
nation,  with  an  exception  only  jn  favour  of 
the  direct  Irade,  between  neutral  countries 
and  the  colonies  of  his  majesty’s  enemies. 

These  ^extravagant  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  were  immediately 
succeeded  by  others,  still  more  extravagant, 
on  the  part  of  France.  Without  waiting 
for  any  knowledge  of  the  course  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  would  take  in  relation  to 
the  British  orders  in  council,  the  French 
emperor  issued,  on  the  17th  of  December 
following,  his  Milan  decree,  by  which 
“every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  which 
shall  have  submitted  to  search,  by  an  En¬ 
glish  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or 
paid  any  tax  to  that  government,  are  de¬ 
clared  (leiuitionalised  and  lawful  prize. 

“  The  British  islands  are  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  by  sea  and  land :  and  eve¬ 
ry  ship  of  whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever 
the  nature  of  its  cargo  may  be,  that  sails 
from  England,  or  those  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies,  or  of  countries  occupieti  by  English 
troops,  and  procee<Ung  to  England,  or  to  the 
English  colonies,  or  to  countries  occupied 
by  the  English,  to  be  good  prize.”  The 
nature  and  extent  of  these  injuries,  thus  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  mutual  efforts  of  both  belli¬ 
gerents,  seemed  to  teach  the  American 
statesman  this  important  lesson— -not  to 
attach  the  cause  of  his  country  to  one,  or 
the  other,  but  by  systematic  and  solid  prtv 
visions,  for  seacoast  and  raaritinfie  defence, 
to  place  its  interests,  as  far  as  its  situation 
and  resources  permits,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  rapacity  or  ambition  of  any  European 
power.  Happy  would  it  luive  been  for  effHf 
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add 

i^ntiy,  if  a  couMe  «f  policy,  so  simple  and 

ebvioiis,  had  been  adopted ! 

Unfortunately,  adminbtration  had  re- 
cfDurae  to  a  system,  complicated  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  destructive  in  its  effects :  which, 
ihstead  of  relief  from  the  accumulated  ioju- 
lies  of  foreign  governments,  served  only  to 
flu  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  measure  of 
fvils  abroad  by  artificial  embarrassments  at 
borne.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1 794,  Mr. 
Hadison,  the  present  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  then  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  devised  and  proposed  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  commercial  restrictions,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  coercion  of  Great  Britain,  | 
by  a  denial  to  her  of  our  products  and  our 
market ;  asserting  that  the  former  was,  in  a 
manner,  essential  to  her  prosperity,  either 
as  necessaries  of  life,  or  as  raw  materials  for 
ber  manufactures ;  and  that  without  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  great  proportion  of  her  labouring 
classes  coul^  not  subsist. 

In  that  day  of  sage  and  virtuous  fore-  j 
thought,  the  proposition  was  rejected.  It 
remained,  however,  a  theme  of  unceasing 
panegyric  among  an  active  class  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poUticians,  who,  with  a  systematic  per¬ 
tinacity,  inculcated  among  the  people,  that 
commercial  restrictions  were  a  species  of 
warfare  which  would  ensure  success  to  the 
United  States,  and  humiliation  to  Great 
Britain. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  inherent 
in  the  system  of  coercing  Great  Britain  by 
commercial  restrictions,  which  ought  to 
bave  made  practical  politicians  very  doubt- 
fbl  of  its  result,  and  very  cautious  of  its 
trial.  These  were  the  state  of  opinion  in 
irelation  to  its  efficacy  among  commercial 
men,  in  the  United  States;  and  the  state  of 
feeling  which  a  resort  to  it,  would  unavoid¬ 
ably  produce  in  Great  Britain ;  on  the  one 
band,  it  was  undeniable  that  the  great  body 
of  commercial  men  in  the  United  States 
bad  no  belief  in  such  a  dependence  of 
Oreat  Britain,  upon  the  United  States, 
either  for  our  products,  or  our  market,  as 
the  system  implied. 

t.  Without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  this 
class  of  men,  success  in  its  attempt  was  oh- 
fiously  unattainable.  And  as  on  them  the 
chief  suffering  would  fall,  it  was  altogether 
tmreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would 
become  co-operating  instruments  in  support 
of  any  system  which  was  ruin  to  them,  and 
without  hope  to  their  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  respects  Great  Britain,  a 
proceeding  upon  the  ayowed  princi¬ 


ple  of  her  dependence  upon  us,  was  among 
the  last,  to  which  a  proud  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  would  yield.  , 

Notwithstanding  these  obvious  consi¬ 
derations,  in  April,  1 80G,  Mr.  Madison  be¬ 
ing  then  secretary  of  state,  a  law  .passed 
congress,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  specified  manufactures  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  dependencies,  on  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Madison's  original  proposition.  Thus 
the  United  States  entered  on  the  system  of 
commercial  hostility  against  Great  Britain. 

The  decree  of  Berlin  was  issued  on  the 
ensuing  November,  (1806.)  The  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  in  London  in  Dec. 
1806,  having  been  rejected  by.  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  without  being  presented  to  the  senate 
for  ratiheation,  and  the  non-iinportaiion  act 
not  being  repealed  but  *  duly  suspended. 
Great  Britain  issued  her  orders  in  council 
on  the  11th  November,  1807. 

On  the  21  st  of  the  same  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  Champagny,  French  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
American  minister,  in  the  words  following : 
“  All  the  difficnlties  which  have  given  rise 
to  your  reclamations,  sir,  would  be  removed 
with  ease,  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  after  complaining  in  vain  of  the  in¬ 
justice  and  violations  of  England,  took,  with 
the  whole  continent,  the  part  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  it  therefrom.” 

On  the  17th  of  the  ensuing  December, 
the  Milan  decrees  were  issued  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  five  days  afterwards  the 
embargo  was  passed  on  the  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Thus  was  completed,  by  acts 
nearly  cotemporaneous,  the  circle  of  com¬ 
mercial  hostilities. 

After  an  ineffectual  trial  of  four  years  to 
control  the  policy  of  the  two  belligerents 
by  this  system,  it  w^as,  on  Uie  part  of  the 
United  States  for  a  time  relinquished.  The 
act  of  the  Ist  of  May,  1810,  gave  the  au¬ 
thority,  however,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  revive  it  against  Great 
Britain,  in  case  France  revoked  her  de¬ 
crees.  Such  revocation  on  the  part  of 
France,  was  declared  by  the  president's 
proclamation  on  the  2d  November,  1810; 
and  in  consequence  non-intercourse  was 
revived  by-  our  administration,  against 
Great  Britain. 

At  all  times  the  undersigned  have  looked 
with  much  anxiety  for  the  evidence  of  this 
j  revocation.  They  wished  not  to  question 
what,  in  various  forms,  has  been  so  often 
I  asserted  by  the  ndarinistration*  and  its 
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agents,  by  its  direction.  But  neither  as 
public  men  or  as  citizens,  can  they  consent 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  sacrifice<l,  in  maintenance  of 
a  position,  which  on  no  principle  of  evi¬ 
dence  they  deem  tenable.  They  cannot 
falsify  or  conceal  their  conviction  that  the 
French  decrees  neither  have  been  or  are 
revoked. 

Without  pretending  to  occupy  the  whole 
field  of  argument  which  the  question  of  re¬ 
vocation  has  opened,  a  concise  statement 
seems  inseparable  from  the  occasion. 

The  condition  on  which  the  non-inter- 
course  according  to  the  act  of  Ist  May, 
1810,  might  be  revived  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  was,  on  the  part  of  Prance,  an  tffec* 
tual  revocation  of  her  decrees.  What  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  bound 
to  require  from  the  French ‘government 
was,  the  evidence  of  such  effectual  revoca¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  |ioint  both  of  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  duty  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  seemed  to  be  resolved  into  very 
distinct  and  undeniable  principles.  The 
object  to  be  obtained  by  the  United  States 
from  France  was,  an  effectual  revocation  of 
the  decrees.  A  revocation,  to  be  effectual, 
must  include,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this 
essential  requisite  :  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  operation  of  the  decrees,  must  be  stofv 
ped. 

Nothing  short  of  this  could  be  an  effec¬ 
tual  revocation. 

Without  reference  to  the  other  wrongs 
resulting  from  those  decrees  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  state  the  prominent  wrong  done 
by  the  3d  article  of  the  Milan  decree.* 
The  nature  of  this  wrong  essentially  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  ajuthority  given  to  French  ships  of 
war  and  privateers,  to  make  a  prize,  at  sea, 
of  every  neutral  vessel  sailing  to  or  from 
any  of  the  English  possessions.  The  au¬ 
thority  to  capture,  was  the  very  essence  of 
the  wrong.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an 

*  This  article  is  in  these  words :  “  Art.  Sd.  The 
British  islands  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  both  by  land  and  sea. — Every  ship  of 
whatever  nation,  or  whatsoever  the  nature  of  itscor- 
Ro  may  be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of  England,  or 
those  of  the  English  colonies,  and  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  English  troops,  and  proceeding  to  En- 
Sland  or  to  the  English  colonies,  or  to  countries 
oc^pied  by  English  troops,  is  good  and  lawful 
Pfiae,  as  contrary  to  the  present  decree,  and  may 
by  our  tiiipi  ^  war,  or  PTivfeit€T$.  arid 
^jvdfcd  1o  ike  captors.^ 
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effectual  revocation  required^  that  the  autko» 
rity  to  capture  should  be  annulled. - Grant¬ 

ing,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
(what  from  its  terms  and  its  nature  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  case,)  that  the  noted  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Cadore  of  the  5th  of  August, 
1810,  held  forth  a  revocation,  good  in  point 
of  form,  and  unconditional,  yet,  it  was  not 
that  effectual  revocation  for  which  the  act  of 
1st  May,  1810  alone  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his  pro¬ 
clamation,  unless  in  consequence  of  that  IcL*^ 
ter,  the  authority  to  capture  was  armulled. 
The  letter  itself  is  no  annuUment  of  this 
authority  to  capture,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
no  evidence  of  the  auimllnient  of  this  au¬ 
thority  to  capture,  ever  has  been  adduced. 
It  has  not  even  been  pretended.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  decisive  and  almost  daily 
evidence,  of  the  continued  existence  of  this 
authority  to  capture. 

The  charge  of  executing  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  was,  so  far  as  concerned 
his  department,  given  by  the  terms  of  those 
decrees  to  the  French  minister  of  marine. 
According  to  established  principles  of  ge¬ 
neral  law,  the  imperial  act  which  gave  the 
authority  must  be  annulled  by  another  im¬ 
perial  act,  equally  formal  and  solemn ;  or, 
at  least,  the  authority  to  capture  must  be 
countermanded  by  some  order  or  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  minister  of  marine.— -Nothing 
short  of  this  could  annul  the  authority  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  sea  service.  Was 
such  annulling  act  ever  issued  by  the 
French  emperor  ?  Were  any  such  coun¬ 
termanding  orders  or  instructions  ever  given 
by  the  French  minister  of  marine  ?  In 
exercising  a  trust  committed  to  him,  by  the 
legislature,  on  a  point  so  interesting  to  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
so  important  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  wjis 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  president  to  have  the 
evidence  of  such  annullment,  before  the 
issuing  of  any  proclamation  ?  Has  he  ever 
insisted  upon  such  evidence  ?  Was  it  of  no 
consequence,  in  the  relative  situation  of  this 
country  as  to  foreign  powers,  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  evidence  should  be  received  by  our  ad¬ 
ministration  and  made  known  ?  Why  has 
a  matter  of  evklence  so  obviously  proper,  so 
simple  in  its  nature,  so  level  to  general  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  so  imperiously  demand^ ' 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  been 
wholly  omitted?  And  why,  if  the  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Milan  decrees  are  annulletl,  as  is 
pretended,  does  the  French  emperor  with- 
hf^ld  this  evidence  of  their  annullment? 
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Why  does  he  withhold  it  when  the  question 
of  revocation  is  presented  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  so  much  urgency  ? 

Not  only  has  it  never  been  pretended 
that  any  such  imperial  act  of  annullmeiit 
has  been  issued,  or  that  any  such  orders  or 
instructions,  countermanding  the  authority 
to  capture,  were  ever  given,  but  there  isj 
<lecisive  evidence  of  the  reverse  in  the  con-| 
duct  of  the  French  public  armed  shi|>s  andi 
))rivateers:  At  all  times,  since  Nov.  1810,| 
these  ships  and  privateers  have  continued! 
to  capture  our  vessels  and  projiertj^  on  the 
high  seas,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Milan  decrees.  A  numerous  list  of 
American  vessels  thus  taken  since  the  Isi 
November,  1810,  now  exists  in  the  othce  of| 
the  secretary  of  state;  and  among  the  cap-j 
tures  are  several  vessels  with  their  cargoes, 
lately  taken  and  destroyed  at  sea,  wilhout 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  by  the  commander 
of  a  French  squadron  at  this  moment  crui  - 
ing  against  our  commerce  under  orders 
^iven  by  the  minister  of  marine,  to  whom 
the  execution  of  tlie  decrees  was  commit¬ 
ted;  and  those,  too,  issued  in  January  last. 
In  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  cap¬ 
tures  by  French  privateers  are  known  to  us 
i)y  official  documents,  to  have  been  made 
under  the  authority  of  these  decrees.  How, 
then,  are  they  revoked?  How  have  they 
ceased  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce  ? 

Had  any  repeal  or  modification  of  those 
decrees,  in  truth,  taken  place,  it  must  have 
Been  communicated  to  the  prize  courts,  and 
would  have  been  evidenced  by  some  varia¬ 
tion  either  in  their  rules  or  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  decisions.  In  vain,  however, 
w  ill  this  nation  to  seek  for  such  proof  of  the 
revocation  of  the  decrees.  No  acquittal 
has  ever  been  had  in  any  of  the  prize  courts, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  had  ceased,  even  as  it  respects  tlie 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
4lence  decisive  that  they  are  considered 
by  theFreKCh  courts  as  existing. 

There  are  many  cases  corroborative  of 
this  position.  It  is  enough  to  state  only 
two,  which  appear  in  the  official  re[)orls. — 
The  American  ship  Julian  was  captureil  on 
the  4th  July,  1811,  and  on  the  10th  Sept. 
1811,  the  vessel  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  prizes  at  Paris,  among  other  rea¬ 
sons,  because  she  was  visited  by  several  En¬ 
glish  vessels.  On  the  same  day  the  Her¬ 
cules,  an  American  ship,  was  condemned 
by  the  imperial  court  of  prizes,  alleging, 

tJiat  it  was  impossible  that  she  was  not 


visited  by  the  enemy’s  ships  of  war.’’  S# 
familiar  to  them  was  the  existence  of  the 
decrees,  and  such  their  eagerness  to  giv^ 
them  effect  against  our  commerce,  that  they 
fiined  a  visitation  to  have  taken  place,  and 
that,  not  witl  standing,  the  express  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  captain  and  crew  to  the  contra¬ 
ry.  In  addition  to  which  evidence,  Mr. 
Russell’s  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  da¬ 
ted  8th  May,  1811,  says  “It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  remark  that  no  American  vessel 
captuted  since  the  Ist  November  1810,  has 
yet  been  released.” 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  commanders 
of  the  privateers,  the  national  vessels,  and  the 
judges  of  the  prize  courts,  to  which  may  be  add¬ 
ed  also  the  custom  house  officers,  who,  as  the 
instruments  of  carrying  into  effect  the  decrees, 
must  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  re¬ 
peal  had  it  existed,  have  been,  from  first  to  last, 
ignorant  of  any  revocation  ;  and  iiiiiforinly  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  their  existence.  If  other 
evidence  of  the  continued  existence  .of  those 
decrees  were  requisite,  the  acts  of  the  French 
government  afford  such,  as  is  full  and  explicit. 
Cliampagny,  duke  of  Cadore,  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  in  his  report  to  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  king,  dated  Paris,  .‘Id  December,  1810, 
speaking  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan, 
says  expressly,  “  as  long  as  Fngland  persists  in 
tier  orders  in  council,  your  majesty  will  persist 
in  ynur  decrees'.'*  Than  which  no  declaration 
can  he  more  direct,  not  only  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  are  unrevoked,  hut  that  they  wiff 
so  remain  until  the  English  orders  in  council  are 
withdrawn.  And  in  the  address  delivered  by 
his  imperial. majesty,  Napoleon,  to  the  council 
of  commerce,  on  the  31st  March,  1811,  he  thus 
declares  :  “  The  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
are  the  fundamental  laws  of  my  empire.  For. 
the  neutral  navigation,  1  consider  the  flag  as  an 
extension  of  territory.  The  power,  which  suf¬ 
fers  its  flag  to  be  violated,  cannot  be  considered 
as  neutral.  The  fate  of  the  American  commerce 
w  ill  soon  be  decided.  I  will  favour  it  if  the 
United  States  conform  themselves  to  .these  de¬ 
crees.  In  a  contrary  case  .their  .vessels  shall  be 
driven  from  my  empire.” 

And  as  late  as  the  10th  of  March  last,  in  a 
report  to  the  French  minister  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  communicated  to  the  conservative  senate, 
it  is  declared  ”  that  as  long  as  the  British  or¬ 
ders  in  council  are  not  revoked,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to 
neutrals  put  in  force,  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and' 
Milan  ought  to  subsist,  for  the  powers  who  suf¬ 
fer  their  flag  to  be  denationalized.”  In  none  of 
these  acts  is  there  any  exception  in  favour  of 
the  United  States.  And  on  the  contrary  in  the 
report  of  March  last,  by  placing  those  decrees 
on  the  basis  of  “  the  principles  of  Utrecht.” 
the  French  minister  has  extended  the  terms  of 
revocation  beyond  all  prior  pretensions. 

Tiiose  ho  maintain  the  revocation  of  these 
detrees  as  it  respects  the  United  States,  rely 
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M'holly  upon  the  suspension  of  the  deeisions  of 
the  French  prize  courts,  in  relation  to  some  few 
vessels,  and  the  liberation  of  others,  by  the  spe¬ 
cial  direction  of  the  French  emperor.  Can 
there  be  stronger  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  those  decrees  than  this — that  no 
vessel  is  excepted  from  their  operation,  until 
after  the  special  exercise  of  the  emperor’s  will, 
in  the  particular  case. 

If  the  decrees  were  effectively  revoked,  there 
would  be  no  captures  ;  or  if  any  were  made,  li¬ 
beration  wotild  be  a  matter  of  course,  and  of  ge¬ 
neral  right ;  Instead  of  being  an  affair  of  particu¬ 
lar  favour  or  caprice.  Is  it  for  vexalions  and  in- 
diilgencies  like  these,  that  the  people  of  the  IT- 
nited  States  are  to  abandon  their  commerce  and 
peace  ?  Is  it  for  such  favours  they  are  to  invite 
the  calamities  of  war  ?  If  the  resources  of  nego¬ 
tiation  were  exhausted,  had  the  government  no 
power  remaininq:  to  diminish  the  causes  of  na¬ 
tional  eonfroversy,  by  preventing  abuses  ?  After 
this,  had  it  no  power  to  provide  for  protecting 
indisputable  and  important  rights,  without  wa¬ 
ging  a  war  of  oflence?  In  the  regular  exercise  of 
legislative  and  executive  powers ;  might  not  the 
fair  objects  of  interests  for  our  country  have  been 
secured  completely  by  consistent  and  whole¬ 
some  plans  for  defensive  protection  ?  And  would 
not  a  national  position,  strictly  defensive,  yet 
highly  respectable,  have  been  less  burdcn^o.me 
to  the  people  than  the  projected  war  ?  Woiild 
it  not  be  more  friendly  to  the  cause  of  our  own 
seamen — more  safe  for  our  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  our 
agriculture ;  less  hazardous  to  national  charac¬ 
ter  ;  more  worthy  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  li¬ 
berty  and  independence  ? 

For  entering  into  these  hostilities,  is  there  I 
any  thing  in  the  friendship  or  commerce  of 
Fnnee,  in  its  nature  very  interesting  or  alluring  ? 
Will  the  reaping  of  the  scanty  fields  of  French 
trade,  which  we  seek,  in  any  way  compensate, 
for  the  rich  harvest  of  general  commerce,  which 
by  war  we  are  about  to  abandon  ?  When  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  commer¬ 
cial  rights  and  interests,  it  seems  impossible  not 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  France,  and  the  advantages  the  TTni- 
ted  States  will  obtain.  We  may  thus  be  em- 
bled  to  judge  whether  the  prize  is  worth  the 
contest. 

By  an  official  statement  made  to  eongre>s  du¬ 
ring  the  present  session.  It  appears  that  of 
.^45,294,000  of  domestic  productions  of  the 
United  States,  exported  from  September  30th, 
IHIO,  to  October  1st,  1811,  only  $i, 194,27.5  were 
exported  to  France  and  Italy,  including  Sicily, 
not  a  dependency  of  France. 

France  is  now  deprived  of  all  her  foreign  colo¬ 
nies,  and  by  reviewing  oiir  trade  with  that  coun¬ 
try  for  several  years  past  and  before  the  date  of 
the  orders  in  council,  it  will  appear  that  exclu¬ 
sive  of  her  foreign  possessions,  it  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable.  The  annexed  state¬ 
ment  marked  A.  taken  from  official  documents, 
shows  the  quantity  of  particular  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  all 


the  world,  distinguishing  the  amount  both  to 
France,  and  to  England  and  her  dependencies 
from  1810  to  1811.  From  this  statement  it  ap¬ 
pears,  how  small  a  portion  of  the  great  staples  of 
our  country  is  taken*  by  France.  While  France 
retained  her  colonies  produce,  found  its  way  to^ 
the  mother  country  through  tlie  United  States 
and  our  trade  with  her  in  these  articles,  was  not 
inconsiderable.  But  since  she  lias  been  depri¬ 
ved  of  her  foreign  possessions,  and  since  llie  es¬ 
tablishment  of  her  miinicipal  regulations,  as  to 
licenses,  this  trade  has  been  in  a  great  degree,, 
annihilated.  With  respect  to  colonial  produce 
none  can  be  imported  into  France,  except  from 
particular  ports  of  the  United  States  and  under 
special  imperial  licenses.  For  these  licenses 
oiir  merchants  mnst  pay  what  the  agents  ot  the 
French  government  think  proper  to  deinand.- 
As  to  articles  of  our  domestic- produce,  they  are 
burdened  with  such  exorbitant  duties,  and  are 
subjected  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  on 
their  importation,  as  in  ordinary  times,  wilt 
amount  to  a  prohibition.  On  the  5th  of  August 
1810,  the  very  day  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore’.s  noted 
letter,  a  duty  was  imposed  on  all  sea  island  cotton 
imported  into  France,  of  more  than  eigiily  cents 
per  pound,  aivl  on  other  cotton  of  about  sixty r 
cents  per  pound,  amounting  to  three,  or  four 
times  their  original  cost  in  the  United  States. 
And  as  to  tobacco,  the  French  minister  here  on 
the  2,3d  July  181 1,  informed  our  governmeut  that 
it  ivas  “  under  an  administration  (en  regie)  in 
France  ;  the  administration  (he  says)  is  the  only 
consumer  and  can  purchase  only  the  quantity 
necessary  for  its  own  consumption.”  And  by 
other  regulations  not  more  than  one  Jifieentk  of 
all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Fiance,  can  be  of 
foreign  growth.  The  ordin.nry  quantity  ot  to¬ 
bacco  annually  consumed  in  France  is  estimated 
at  thirhf  ihmsand  hogsheads^  leaving  only  about 
two  thousand  hogsheads  of  foreign  tobacco  to  be 
purchased  in  France. 

In  addition  to  these  impositions  and  restric¬ 
tions,  the  importer  is  not  left  at  liberty  with 
respt'ct  to  his  return  cargo.  By  other  edicts,  he 
is  compelled  to  vest  the  avails  of  his  importa¬ 
tions,  if,  after  paying  di-tics  and  seizures,  any 
remain,  iu  such  articles  of  French  produce  and 
manufacture,  as  the  French  government  thinks 

^  Tt  appears  by  it,  that  for  twelve  years  past, 
France  has  not  taken  in  any  year  more  than 
C’otton  -•  -  7,00v3,000  pounds 

Ri  10  -  -  7,090  tierces 

Toh-»cco  -  -  16,000  hogsheads 

Dried  fish  -  -  87,000  quintals 

or  flour,  naval  stores,  and  lumber,  none  of  any 
importance. 

It  also jmpears,  by  it,  that  the  annual  average 
taken  bv^radee  for  twelve  years,  was,  of 
Cotton  -  -  2,664,000  pounds 

Rice  -  2,2.5,3  tierces 

Tobacco  -  -  5,927  hogsheads 

Fish  24,785  quintals. 

Of  late  years  some  of  these  articles  have  not  been 
shipped  at  all  directly  to'France,  but  they  have, 
probably,  found  their  way  thither  through  the 
northern  ports  of  Furope. 
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proper  to  direct  Tw0  thirds  at  feast  must  be 
laid  out  in  silks  and  the  other  third  in  wines, 
brandies,  and  other  articles  of  that  country. 
To  show  that  this  account  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  France  does  not  rest  on  doubtful 
authority,  the  undersized  would  refer  to  the 
statements  and  declarations  of  our 
,  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith, 
the  late  secretary  of  state,  to  the  minister  of 
France  here,  of  the  18th  December,  1810,  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  trade  to  that  country,  under  its  re¬ 
gulations;  after  the  pretended  repeal  of  the  de¬ 
crees,  Mr.  Smith  says  “  the  restrictions  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  the  effect  of  re¬ 
straining  the  American  merchants  from  sending 
their  vessels  to  France.  The  interdictions  in 
the  system  that  has  been  substituted,  against 
the  admission  of  American  products,  will  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  upon  them  an  equal  re¬ 
straint.” 

”  If,  then,  for  the  revoked  decrees,  municipal 
laws  producing  the  same  commercial  effect 
fiave  been  substituted^  the  mode  only,  and  not 
the  measure,  has  undergone  an  alteration.  And 
however,  true  it  may  be,  that  the  change  is  law¬ 
ful  in  form,  it  is  nevertheless,  as  true,  that  it  is 
essentially  unfriendly,  and  that  it  does  not  at  ail  j 
comport  with  the  ideas  inspired  by  your  letter 
of  the  27th  ult.  in  which  you  were  pleased  to 
declare  the  *  distinctly  pronounced  intention  of 
his  imperial  majesty  of  favouring  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  in  all  the  objects  of  traffic,  wliich  shall 
evidently  proceed  from  their  agriculture,  or 
nianufactures.*  If  France  by  her  o-wii  acts, 
had  blockaded  up  her  ports  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  products  of  the  Wnited  States, 
wha^  motive  has  this  government,  in  a  disciis- 
fiion  with  a  third  power,  to  insist  on  the  privilege 
of  going  to  France  ?  Whence  the  inducement 
to  urge  the  annul Iment  of  a  blockade  of  France, 
when,  if  annulled,  no  American  cargoes  could 
obtain  a  market  iu  any  of  her  ports  ?  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
France  would  be,  to  the  United  States,  as  un¬ 
important,  as  would  be  a  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  sea  ” 

And  so  far  has  the  French  emperor  !)ren  from 
relaxing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  those  odious  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  us,  in  consequence  of  our  siibiriit- 
ting  to  give  up  our  English  trade,  that  they  have 
tieen  made  a  subject  of  special  instnictions  to 
the  minister  who  has  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
France.  Mr.  Monroe  in  his  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Barlow,  of  July  26,  1811,  says : 

”  Your  early  and  particular  attentioo  will  be 
drawn  to  the  great  subject  of  the  commercial 
relations  which  is  to  subsist  in  fiiture^etween 
the  United  States  an*^  France.  Tbelfresident 
expects  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
will  be  placed  in  the  ports  of  France,  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  afford  it  a  fair  market ;  and  to  the 
industry  and  enterprise  of  their  citizens,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  encouragement.  An  arrangement  to 
this  effect  was  looked  for,  immediately  after  the 
revocation  of  the  decrees,  bdl  it  appears  from 


the  documents,  in  this  department,  that  that 
was  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary  fAat  our  com^ 
mtret  has  been  siUifected,  to  the  greatest  discom- 
ragemeni,  or  rather^  to  the  most  oppressive  r«- 
straints ;  tliat  the  vessels  which  carried  coffee, 
sugar,  he.  though  sailing  directly  from  the  Uni* 
ted  States  to  a  French  port,  were  held  in  a  state 
of  sequestration,  on  tlie  principle,  that  the  trade 
was  prohibited,  and  that  the  importation  of 
these  articles  was  not  only  unlawful,  but  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  that  even  the  vessels,  which  carried  the 
unquestionable  productions  of  the  United  States, 
were  exposed  to  great  and  expensive  delays,  ta 
tedioirs  investigations,  in  unusual  forms,  and  to 
exorbitant  duties,  lu  short,  that  the  ordinaiy 
usages  of  commerce  between  friendly  nations 
were  abandoned.” 

Again  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  same  letter  sayi, 
”  If  the  ports  of  France,  and  her  allies  are  not 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  on  fair  conditions,  of  what 
avail  to  them,  it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  British  orders  iu  council  ?  la 
contending  for  the  revocation  of  these  orders,  so 
far  as  it  was  an  object  of  interest,  the  United 
States  bad  in  view,  a  trade  to  the  continent.  It 
was  a  fair,  legitimate  object  and  worth  contend¬ 
ing  for,  while  France  encouraged  it.  But  if  she 
shuts  her  ports  ou  our  commerce,  or  burdens  it 
with  heavy  duties,  that  motive  is  at  au  end.” 
He  again  says  :  “You  will  see  the  injustice  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  of  bringiug 
in  return  for  American  cargoes,  sold  in  France, 
an  equal  amount  in  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  that  country.  No  such  obligation  is  imposed 
on  French  merchants  trading  to  the  United 
States.  They  enjoy  the  liberty  of  selling  their 
cargoes  for  cash,  aud  taking  back  what  they 
please  from  this  cuiiiitry  in  retiiru.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  that  the  trade  be  free,  Uiat  all  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  engaged  in  it  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  and,  with  this  view,  that  the  system  of 
carrying  it  on  by  licenses^  granted  by  Freuch 
agents,  be  immediately  annulled.” 

J’hc  despatches  from  Mr.  Barlow,  by  the  Hor¬ 
net,  most  clearly  show,  that  the  expectations  of 
our  government  have  not  only  not  been  realized, 
but  that  even  the  promises  obtained,  by  our  mi¬ 
nister  are  of  a  very  nnsatisfactory  nature.  In¬ 
deed,  while  Bonaparte  is  sending  armies  to  the. 
north  of  Europe,  to  take  possession  of  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic,  and  by  his  fast  sailing  squadrons, 
is  burning  American  vessels  on  the  Atlantic,  all 
expectations  of  a  free  trade  from  France,  must 
be  worse  than  vain. 

Notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  bellige¬ 
rents,  were  the  restrictions  of  our  own  govern¬ 
ment  removed,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  might  be  extensive  and  profitable.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  the  gallantry  of  our  sea¬ 
men,  if  merchant  vessels  were  allowed  to  aroi 
and  associate  for  self  defence,  they  would  be 
able  to  repel  many  unlawful  aggressions.  Tim 
danger  of  capture  would  be  diminished  and  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  belligerents  at  least,  the 
risk,  under  such  circumstancesy  would  soon  b* 
BMinrefl  by  iosorsBce. 
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'She  discussion  of  our  gorernnent,  in  relation 
fo  the  British  orders  in  council,  give  a  currency 
to  tlie  opinion  that  they  exist,  without  any  mo¬ 
dification  according  to  the  extent  of  the  first 
principles  on  which  they  were  issued.  And  the 
French  minister  in  his  last  communication  on 
this  subject,  made  to  the  conservatire  senate, 
•n  the  lUth  of  March  last,  speaks  of  the  blockade 
•f  the  lOth  of  May,  1806,  “  as  annihilating  the 
rights  of  all  maritime  states,  and  putting  under 
Interdiction  whole  coasts  and  empires  and  of 
the  orders  in  council  of  1807,  as  though  still 
subsisting,  and  tliat  according  to  their  princi¬ 
ples,  all  vessels  were  compell^  **  to  pay  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  Eaglainl,  and  all  cargoes  a  tariff  to  her 
custoois.**  What  the  real  extent  and  principle 
•T  the  blockade  of  May  1806,  were,  have  alrea¬ 
dy  been  explained.  With  respect  to  the  British 
orders  of  1807,  the  tnith  is,  that  by  a  new  or¬ 
der  issued  on  the  20th  of  April,  1809,  they  were 
reroked  or  modified,  and  the  obnoxious  transit 
duty  eailed  by  the  French  minister  ^  tribute 
and  tariff,**  was  done  awjiy.  The  new  order  of 
April,  1809,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint,  is  limited  to  **  all  the  ports  and  places 
as  far  north  as  the  river  Enis,  inclusively,  under 
the  government  styling  itself  tiie  kingdom  of 
Holland,  and  all  ports  and  places'  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  together  with  the  colonies, 
plantations  and  settlements  in  the  possession  of 
those  governments  respectively,  and  all  ports 
and  places  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  ports  of  Orbitelio  and  Pesaro 
inclusively.** 

The  eflfect  then  of  the  British  orders  of  block¬ 
ade  now  in  force,  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France,  Holland  and  a  part  of  Italy. 
And  they  leave  open  to  us  the  commerce  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  What  that  is,  some  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  formed  by  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
joined  table,  which  exhibits  the  state  of  our 
commerce  during  1806  and  1807.  The  two  last 
years  antecedent  to  the  operation  of  our  restric¬ 
tive  system.  By  that  table  it  appeal's  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  our  domestic  products 
to  France,  Holland  and  Italy,  was  during  those 
two  years,*  at  an  average  only  of  about  six  and 
*  half  million  of  dollars.  Whereas  the  average 
•f  our  domestic  exports  to  ail  other  parts  of  the 

*  Value  of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  exported 
ft)  all  the  world. 

In  1893 
Whole  amount, 

$4t,253,72T 


In  180T 
Whole  ainoimt, 
$48,699,592 


Prance 

To  Holland,  now 
part  of  France 
To  Italy 


3,227,698 

3,609,964 

185,346 

7,022,008 


2,716,141 

3,098,234 

250,257 

6,064,632 


To -England  and 
dependencies 
To  ail  other  parts 
•f  the  world' 


19,179,981 
14,051,740 
34,231 ,72 1 


27,915,077 

14,719,883 


42,634^960 


world,  and  which  ar«  »dvr  left  free  to  ua*  not-  » 
withstanding  the  effect  of  the  British  orders  ia 
council,  exceed  thirty-eight  millions !  So  exten¬ 
sive  a  commerce  it  is  proposed  to  surrender  for 
the  restricted  trade  the  French  emperor  will  al¬ 
low.  A  trade  burdened  by  imposition,  or  har- 
rassed  by  vexations,  from  French  domination* 
and  French  douaniers^  or  custom  bouse  officers, 
in  almost  every  port  of  continental  Europe. 

As  to  the  scale  of  commercial  advantages, 
France  has  little  to  offer,  in  return,  for  the  many 
obvious  hazards,  which  according  to  the  wish  of 
her  emperor,  the  United  States  are  about  to 
incur!  So,  in  the  moral  estimate  of  national 
prospects,  there  is  little  character  to  gain,  or 
consolation  to  expect  in  the  dark  scene  of  things, 
on  which  we  are  entering. 

A  nation  like  the  United  States,  happy  in  it» 
great  local  relations ;  removed  from  the  bloody 
theatre  of  Europe;  with  a  maritime  border, 
opening  vast  fields  for  enterprise.  With  territo¬ 
rial  possessions,  exceeding  every  real  want ;  its 
fil  e  sides  safe ;  its  altars  undefiled  ;  trom  invasion 
nothing  to  fear;  from  acquisition  nothing  to  hope; 
how  shall  such  a  nation  look  to  heaven  for  its 
smiles,  while  tiirowing  away,  as  though  they 
were  worthless,  all  the  blessings  and  joys,  which 
peace  and  such  a  dlstiuguish^  lot  include 
With  what  prayers  can  it  address  the  Most  High, 
when  it  prepares  to  pour  fourth  its  youthful  rage 
upon  a  neighbouring  people  ;  from  whose 
strength  it  has  nothing  to  dread,  from  whose  de¬ 
vastation  it  has  nothing  to  gain  ? 

If  our  ills  were  of  a  nature  that  war  would 
remedy ;  if  war  would  compensate  any  of  our 
losses,  or  remove  any  of  our  complaints,  there 
might  be  some  alleviation  of  the  suffering  io^ 
the  charm  of  the  prospect.  But  how  will  war 
upon  land  protect  commerce  upon  the  ocean  f 
What  balm  has  Canada  for  wounded  honour? 
IIow  are  our  mariners  benefited  by  a  war  which 
exposes  those  wlio  are  free,  without  promising, 
release  to  those  who  are  impressed  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  war  is  demanded  by  honour. 
Is  national  honour  a  principle  which  thirsts  after 
vengeance,  and  is  api>eased  only  by  blood ; 
which,  trampling  on  the  hopes  of  man,  anti 
spurning  the  law  of  God,  untaught  by  wbat  is 
past,  and  careless  of  what  is  to  come,  precipi¬ 
tates  Itself  into  any  folly  or  madness  to  gratify 
a  selfish  vanity,  or  to  satiate  some  unlial towed 
rage  ?  If  honour  demands  a  war  with  Eoglantl, 
what  opiate  lulls  that  honour  to  sleep  over  tba 
wrongs  done  us  by  France  ?  On  land,  robberies, 
seizures,  imprisonment,  by  French  authority 
at  sea,  pillage,  sinkings,  burnings,  under  French 
orders.  These  are  notorious.  Are  they  untelt 
because  they  are  French  ?  Is  any  alleviatiou 
to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  and  humili¬ 
ations  of  the  present  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  at  the  French  court  ?  In  hi^. 
communications  to  our  government,  as  before 
the  public,  where  is  the  cause  for  now  «electiug 
France  as  the  friend  of  our  country,  and  England 
as  the  enemy  ? 

If  no  illusions  of  persona)  feeling,  and  no  so¬ 
licitude  for  elevation  of  place,  should  he  per- 
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mittcd  to  misguide  the  public  councils ;  if  it  is, 
iadcwl,  honourable  for  the  true  statesman  to 
consult  the  public  welfare,  to  provide,  in  truth, 
lor  the  public  defence,  and  impose  no  yoke  of 
bondage;  with  bill  knowh'dgeof  the  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  French,  ought  the  government  of 
this  country  to  aid  the  French  cause  by  engaging 
in  war  against  the  enemy  of  France  ?  To  sup¬ 
ply  the  waste  of  such  a  war,  and  to  meet  the 
appropriations  of  millions  extraordinary,  for  the 
.war  expenditures,  must  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  union,  be  doomed  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  war  taxes,  in  various  forms  of  direct 
and  indirect  imposition  ?  For  official  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  millions  deemed  requisite 
for  charges  of  the  war;  for  like  information, 
respecting  the  nature  and  amount  of  taxes 
deeaned  requisite  for  drawing  those  millions  from 
the  community,  it  is  here  sufficient  to  refer  to 
estimates  and  reports  made  bv  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  the  comuiittce  of  ways  an  I 
means,  and  to  the  body  of  resolntieiis  passed  in 
March  last,  in  tlie  house  of  representatives. 

It  would  be  soine  relief  to  oiir  anxiety,  if 
amend  <  were  likely  to  be  made  for  the  weakness 
and  wildness  of  the  project,  by  the  pnid(uice  of 
the  preparation.  But  in  no  aspect  of  this  ano- 
inalofis  affair  can  we  trace  the  great  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  properties  of  wisdom.  There  is  seen  a 
headlong  rushing  into  difficulties,  with  little  cal¬ 
culation  about  tlic  means,  and  little  concern 
about  the  consequences.  With  a  n  ivy  compa¬ 
ratively  nominal,  we  arc  about  to  enter  into  the 
lists  againt  the  greatest  marine  on  the  globe. 
With  a  commerce  in  protected  and  spread  over 
every  ocean,  we  propose  to  make  profit  by  pri¬ 
vateering,  and  for  this  endanger  t;ie  wealth  of 
which  we  are  honest  proprietors.  An  invasion 
is  threatened  of  the  colonies  of  a  power,  wdiich, 
without  putting  a  new  ship  into  commission,  or 
taking  another  soldier  into  pay,  can  spread 
alarm  or  desolation  along  the  extensive  range  of 
onr  seaboard.  The  resources  of  our  country, 
in  their  iiatnral  state,  great  beyond  onr  wants, 
or  onr  hopes  arc  impaired  by  the  effect  of  arti¬ 
ficial  restraints.  Before  aileqnate  fortifications 
are  prepared  for  domestic  defence,  before  men 
or  money  are  provided  for  a  war  of  attack, 
why  hasten  into  the  midst  of  that  awful  contest, 

•  which  is  laying  waste  Europe  ?  It  cannot  be 
OiUicealed,  that  to  engage  in  the  present  war 
against  England  is  to  place  ourselves  on  the  side 
of  France ;  and  expose  us  to  the  vassalage  of 
states  serving  under  the  banners  of  the  Frentdi 
emperor. 

'I  he  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
what  are  the  United  States  to  gain  by  this  w"r? 
Will  the  giatification  of  some  privateersmen 
compensate  the  nation  for  that  sweep  of  our  legi- 
.tiaiate  commerce  by  the  extendiul  marine  of  our 
euemy,  which  this  desperate  act  invites.  Will 
<Janada  compensate  the  middle  states,  for  New- 
Tork  ;  or  the  western  states  for  New-Orle  ins  ? 
Let  us  not  be  deceived.  A  war  of  invasion  may 
invite  a  retort  of  invasion.  When  we  visit  the 
peaceable,  and  as  to  uf,  innocent  colonies  of 
Qreat-Britain,  with  the  horrors  of  war,  cun  we 


be  assured  that  our  own  coast  will  not  be  visiCed 
with  like  horrors  ? 

At  a  crises  of  the  world  such  as  the  present, 
and  under  impressions  such  as  these,  the  under¬ 
signed  could  not  consider  the  war  into  which  the 
United  States  have,  in  secret,  been  precipitated, 
as  necessary,  or  required  by  any  moral  duty,  or 
any  political  expediency. 

Geors;e  Sullivan,  A.  M^Bt'yde, 

William  Reed,  Josiah  Quinci/, 

Epaph^s  Champion,  Elisha  R.  Potter, 

Benjamin  Tallmadge,  Lends  B.  Sturges, 

11.  yi.  Ridgely,  James  Milnor, 

Jos  ph  Lewis,  jun.  James  Brcckenridgc, 

Elijah  Brigham,  Joseph  Pearson, 

L'^onard  White,  William  Ely, 

Jonathan  O.  Moseley,  Richard  Jackson,  jun. 

Asa  Pitch,  Timothy  Pitkin,  jun. 

Philip  Stuart,  Thomas  R.  Gold, 

Thomas  Wilson,  John  Baker, 

Abijh.  Bigelow,  Martin  Chittenden, 

Laban  Wheaton^  Samuel  Taggart, 

Lyman  Law,  John  Davcnpot't,jnn 

James  Emolt,  H.  Blceckcr, 

Philip  B.  Key,  C.  Goldshorough. 

NOTE  (A) 

Quantity  of  particular  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States, exported  from  1300  to  1311, 
viz. 

COTTON. 


To  all  parts 

To 

To 

of  the  world 

France. 

England. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1800 

17,789,803 

none 

16,179,513 

1 

23,911,201 

344,728 

8.953,065 

o 

27,.^1,075 

1,907,849 

3:1,473,925 

3 

4 1,1  (>,'5, 0^3 

3,821,810 

27,757,307 

4 

33,113,011 

.0,916,843 

25,770,743 

5 

40,333.491 

4,r>04.329 

32,571,071 

G 

37,191,282 

7,082,118 

24,256,45? 

7 

6G,612,7.37 

6,114,3.08 

53,180,211 

3 

12,2.34.346 

2,087,4.00 

7,992,593 

9* 

.'>3,210,225 

none  direct 

13,364,987 

lOt 

93,374,201 

do. 

36,171,915 

lit 

62,186 

do. 

46,872,467 

RICE. 

Tierces 

Tierces 

Tierces 

1800 

II2,0.')6 

none 

77,547 

I 

94.866 

2,724  . 

65,022 

♦  In  1809,  in  con.«equence  of  the  embargo  and 
non-inlercour.‘ie  act,  4  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton 
were  shipped  for  Madeira,  10  and  a  half  millions 
to  the  Floridas,  6  millions  to  Fayal  and  Azores,  I 
million  and  three  quarters  to  Portugal,  and  10  mil¬ 
lions  to  Sweden. 

t  In  1310,  about  4  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton 
were  shipped  for  Spain,  S  millions  for  Portugal,  •» 
millions  for  Madeira,  10  millions  for  Florida,  2 
millions  for  Europe  generally,  4  millions  for  Fayal 
and  the  Azores,  14  millions  for  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  5  millions  for  Sweden. 

J  In  1311,  9  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were 
shipped  for  Kussigi. 


I 


THE  EXAMINER; 


405 


2^ 

79,832 

2,118 

37,393 

3 

81,838 

3,116 

33,200 

4 

78,385 

6,014 

24,975 

5 

56,830 

1,661 

24,737 

6 

102,627 

•  3,392 

49,298 

7 

94,692 

.  3,006 

37,417 

8 

9,228 

none  direct 

4,293 

9 

116,907 

do. 

23,138 

ID 

131,341 

dou 

70,045 

TOBACCO. 

Hhds. 

^Hhds. 

Hhds. 

IBOO 

78,680 

143 

7,798 

1 

103,758 

5,006 

35,256 

2 

77,721 

16,216 

29,938 

3 

86,291 

9,815 

57,829 

4 

83,343 

14,623 

24,700 

5 

71,152 

12,135 

18,196 

6 

83,186 

9,182 

26,272 

7 

62,232 

2,876 

28,647 

8 

9,576 

566 

2,526 

9 

53,921 

none  direct 

8,965 

10 

84,134 

do. 

24,067 

11 

35,828 

569 

20,342 

FISH — dried  or  smoked. 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

JL800 

392,727 

none 

141,420 

1 

410,948 

1.687 

111,030 

2 

410,929 

27,067 

92,679 

3 

461,870 

3,491 

71,795 

4 

567,828 

3,765 

76,822 

6 

514,549 

73,004 

55,676 

6 

537,447 

19,347 

66,377 

7 

473,924 

87,654 

55,242 

8 

155,808 

,  16,144 

26,998 

9 

345,648 

none 

66,566 

H) 

280,804 

2,450 

55A5^ 

14 

216,387 

28,622 

33,243 

PICKLED  FISH, 

None  exported  to  European  France. 

FLOUR. 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

T800 

653,052 

none 

36.^73.9 

1 

1,102,444 

none 

758,025 

2 

1,156,248 

14,621 

484,886 

3 

1,314.853 

18,045 

502,006 

4 

810,008 

1,074 

258,516 

5 

777,512 

none 

235,176 

6 

782,724 

none 

308,048 

7 

1,249.819 

none 

619,918 

8 

263,813 

none 

70,084 

K) 

798,431 

none 

193,477 

11 

1,445,012 

2,966 

27.5,534 

NAVAL  STORES— Tar, 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

1800 

59,410 

none 

58,793 

1 

674,78 

none 

62,632 

2 

37,497 

797  * 

21,330 

3 

78,989 

none 

75,295 

4 

58,181 

noue 

45,210 

5 

72,745 

none 

50,439 

6 

62,724 

none 

50,663 

‘  7 

59,282 

none 

51,232 

8 

18,754 

none 

17,630 

9 

128.090  ' 

none 

32,072 

10 

87,310 

noue 

50,021 

11 

14V96 

none 

123,034 

,  TURPENTINE. 


1800 

33,129 

none 

32,080 

1 

35,413 

none 

35,143 

2 

31,764 

none 

37,769 

3 

61,178 

none. 

60,732 

4 

77,125 

none 

76,000 

0 

95,640 

none 

94,328 

6 

74,731 

none 

71,854 

7  • 

53,451 

none 

52,109 

8 

17,061 

none 

17,007 

9 

77,.398 

none 

22,885 

10 

62,912 

none 

36,996. 

11 

100,242 

none 

97,250 

LUMBER. 


or  the  vast  quantities  of  lumber  exported 
from  1800  to  1811,.  only  a  few  staves  and  head* 
ing  went  to  France,  as  follows — viz. 


Thousands  of  Staves  and 
1801 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

a 


Heading, 

6,349 

357 

123 

466 

716 

614 

105 


STATE  PRISON  REPORT. 

The  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison  report, 
that  the  prisoners,  remaining  in  prison  31st  De¬ 


cember,  1813,  were  393 

Received  into  prison  during  the 

year  1814,  214 

- 70T 

Discharged  by  expiration  of 
sentence  during  the  year  1814,  10 

Discharged  by  pardon,  176 

by  death,  29 

- 215 


Remaining  in  prison  31st  Dec.  1814,  492 


Of  whom  40(*  are  Americans,  and  94  foreigners. 
Of  this  number,  21  are  conhiied  second  sen¬ 
tence,  4  on  the  third  sentence,  and  1  on  the 
fourth  sentence. 

The  total  amount  of  purchases  during  the  last 
year  is  $98,644  61 

Total  amount  of  sales,  71,345  49 

Net  gain  of  factories,  39,666  30 

Expense  of  support  and  clothing,  57,759  64 
Balance  due  support  anu  clothing,  10,250  63 
Cash  paid,  as  per  vouchers  exhibited,  93,396  84 
Amount  of  inventories,  106,918  51 

Repairs  of  building,  fae¬ 
ries,  &c.  $8,281  21 

Expenses  of  hospital,  &c.  6,730  18. 

Expenses  of  officers,  of  keep¬ 
er,  assistants,  &,c.  7,586  48 

Contingent  expenses,  776  50 

$23,374  3T 

The  monies  received  for  permits  to  visit  the 
factories,  during  the  last  year,  have  amounted 
to  $1,254  90,  and  since  5Iay,  1812,  to  $3,112. 
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THB  EXAMiNElt 


TAALV  OP  TAXES. 

Imposed  by  the  United  States  for  the  year  1815 
^  duties  payab.e  on  the  same  articles  imported. 


If  above  2000,  not  ex¬ 
ceed!  ne  3000 
If  above  3000,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  4000 
If  above  4000,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  6000 
If  above  tfOOO,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  9000 
If  above  9000 


Articles  manufactured 
ninety  days  after  the  Rate  of  duty 
'  passage  of  the  act. 


Duty  on  tbe  same 
articles  imported 
under  exiftin'g 
laws. 


I  doll,  per  ton 


CARRIAGES— 

If  not  exceeding  in 
value  50  dollars 
If  above  50  and  not 
exceeding  100 
If  above  IW,  and  not 
exceeding  200 
Above  2QOy  uot  ex¬ 
ceeding  300 
Above  ^0,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  400 
Above  400,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  500 
Above  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  600 
Above  not  ex¬ 

ceeding  800 
Above  800,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1000 
Above  1060.  dollars 


Castings  of  Iron  -  - 
Rolled  or  slit  Iron  .  > 

Nails,  brads  &  sprigs, 
ether  than  wrought 
Gandies  of  white  wax, 
or  in  .’part  of  white 
and  other  wax 
Mould  randies  of  tal¬ 
low  or  of  wax,  other 
than  white,  or  in 
part  of  each 
Hats  &  caps,  in  whole 
or  in  part  ^leather, 
wool  br  furs — bon¬ 
nets,  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  wool,  or  fur 
if  abov  2  dolls  value 
Hats  of  wood  or  chip, 
covered  with  silk  or 
other  materials  or 
not  covered,  if  a- 
bove2doli9  in  value 
Paper  -  .  -  . 

Playing  and  visiting 
cards  -  ‘  -  -  - 
Boots  and  bootees,  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  value  5 
.dolls,  per  oair 
Saddle-^  and  bridles 
Beer,  ale  and  porter 
Tobacco  m  jnufactu- 
red,  segars  &  snuff 
Leather,  including 
therein  all  hides  and 
skins  tanned,  tawM 
eor  otherwise  dres¬ 
sed 

Oa  all  gold,  silver, 
plated  ware,  and 
jewellery,  and  paste 
work 

OTHXR  ARTICLKS  SUB¬ 
JECT  TO  DUTY. 

Gn  Spirits  distilled  af.  | 
ter  the  1st  day  of 
February,  1*5,^  in 
addition  to  the  for¬ 
mer  duty,  where ! 

TncM’e  than  one  still 
is  employed 
Where  only  one  still 
whose  capacity  shall 
not  exceed  100  gv^l- 
lons,  is  employed, 

•he  owner  may  ah 
bis  election,  pay  the 
two  duties  of 

4 

Gd  Household  Furni¬ 
ture  according  to 
the  following  scale : 
if  not  exceeding  400 
dollars 

If  above  400  and  not 
exceeding  600 
If  above  ^  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1000 
If  above  1000,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1500 
U  above  1500,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  2000 
f  A>  valorem—**  According  to  the  value. 


1  dollar, 


8  pr  ct  ad  val 


watches— 

On  gold  watches 
(.)ii  silver  do. 


50  cts  per  pack 


On  retailers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  old  duty 
On  sales  at  auction  and 
postage 


50  per  cent.  I 

50  per  cent.  I  ' 

NOTES. 

L  Duty  on  MANuvACTunfs. — This  tax  is  imposed  on  all 
articles  manufactured  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
law.  The  tax  is  coofiued  to  articles  manufactured  for 
sale.  On  all  sums  above  twenty  dollars,  the  maou- 
fheturer  is  allowed  a  credit  of  six  months— If  the  duty 
does  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  it  is  payable  in  money, 
and  the  manufacturer  is  -allowed  a  deduction  of  two  pei 
centum — The  manufacturer  is  required  to  enter  into  bond 
with  two  sureties,  and  to  take  mit  a  license. 

2.  Distillers.— The  new  duty  is  in  addition  to  that 

heretofore  imposed  on  the  capacity  of  the  still,  which,  on 
stills  employed  on  domestic  materials,  is  as  follows:— 
Eor  two  weeks,  9  cents^for  one  month  18  cents— two 
months,  32  cents—  three  months,  42  cents  -  six  months,  7U 
cents  twelvemonths,  108  cents  per  gallon,  on  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  still.  t  he  distiller  is  required  to  enter  into 
bond  and  to  take  out  license,  which,  under  the  present 
law,  may  be  granted  for  one  week  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  gal  Ion  on  the  capacity  ©f  a  still  employed  on  domestic 
material.  ' 

3.  Tax  on  furniture. — Persons  are  exempted  from  the 
the  payment  of  this  tax  whose  funiture  does  not  exceed 
in  value  200  dollars,  after  deducting  beds,  bedding,  kitch¬ 
en  furniture,  and  atieles  manufacturcxl  at  home.  The 
owner  gives  a  statement  to  the  assessor,  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  on  oath,  ©f  the  value  of  bis  furniture  above 
206  dollars,  after  deducting  the  articles  mentioned. 

4.  The  duties  on  carriages,  on  retailers,  and  sales 
AT  auction,  are  collected  as  under  the  former  law.  tbe 
rate  of  duty  only  being  increased,  and  the  tax  on  carnages 
imposed  according  to  the  scale  in  the  table.  The  vwoe 
oftha  carriage  is  %iven  in  by  the  owner  to  the  assessor, 
without  oath,  according  to  the  existing  condition  ©f  the 
carriage  and  harness. 

5.  Two  columns  are  added,  in  which  the  duties  OQ 
tbe  same  articles  imported  are  stated. 


1  dol  50  per  pair 
20  per  ct.  ad.  val. 
16  cts .  per  gall. 

20  cents  per  lb. 


I  SOperct.  ad.  vaL 


Sir  rits  from  grain 


30  cents  per 
gall,  on  the 
quantity 
distilled 


1st.  proof  58  cts, 


25  cts  on  the 
number  of 
gallons  dis¬ 
tilled 


I  dollar. 


Spirits  from  other 
materials : 


Printed  and  published  hy  B.  GARDENIBPr 

RO  34  CEDAR  STREBT, 

NEW-YORK. 


1st  proof  50  cents. 


